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FLETCHER OF SALTOUN. 


I HAVE almost completed a bibliography of 
the works of Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun 
the Scots patriot, and shall be very gratefu 
to any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who can help 
me. In particular I require information 
regarding tracts attributed to him (but not 
included in the editions of his collected works), 
portraits, MSS. in his handwriting, references 
to him in literature, and copies of his works 
which contain inscriptions. 

About the authors 4 Shes the following six 
tracts there has never been any doubt :— 

1. A Discourse of Government With Relation to 
Militia’s. 

2. Two Discourses Concerning the Affairs of Scot- 
land; Written in the Year 1698. 

3. Discorso Delle Cose di Spagna, Scritto nel mese 
di Luglio 1698. 

4. A Speech Upon the State of the Nation, in 
April 1701. 

Speeches, By a Member of the Parliament, 
which began at Edinburgh the 6th of May 1703. 

6. An Account of a Conversation concerning a 
right Regulation of Governments for the Common 
Good of Mankind. In a Letter to the Marquiss 
of Montrose, the Earls of Rothes, Roxburg, and 
manatee, from London the Ist of December, 


But whether he wrote the following or not 


is often a question of great difficulty, and 
any information or opinions thereanent will 
be very welcome :— 

7. State of the Controversy betwixt United and 
Separate Parliaments. Whether these Interests 
which are to be United by the present Treaty......&c. 

8. A Discourse upon the Union of Scotland and 
England. Containing, I. A Brief Account...... &e. 
Humbly submitted to the Parliament of Scotland, 
by a Lover of his Country. 

9. An Historical Account of the Antient Rights 
and Power of the Parliament of Scotland. Humbly 
offer’d to the consideration of the Estates......&c. 
To which is prefix’d, A short Introduction upon 
Government in general, &c. 

10. Scotland’s Interest : or The Great Benefit and 
Necessity of a Communication of Trade with Eng- 
land. Being A Brief Account of the Chief Motives 
that ought to engage us to insist on it...... &e. 

A Speech without Doors, concerning Tolera- 
tion. 

12. Some Thoughts concerning The Affairs of this 
Session of Parliament, 1700. 


They have all been attributed to Fletcher, 
but Nos. 8 and 9 are undoubtedly by George 
Ridpath ; and I have not been able to find out 
who first connected Nos. 10, 11, and 12 with 
the Patriot, nor why. 

In addition, Fletcher is supposed to have 
left a treatise on education in MS., and to 
have written 

13. On the Peace of Utrecht.—Perhaps the tract 
“On the Peace of Utrecht, wrote to a Tory Mem- 
ber,” which is mentioned in the sale catalogue of 
the library of Thomas Sclater Bacon, 1736. 

14. A Discourse on Party Government. — Title 
doubtful. 


The two following are also somewhat in his 
style, but there is no direct evidence to show 
that he wrote them :—- 

15. Proposals For the Reformation of Schools and 
Universities, In order to the Better Education of 
Youth. Humbly Offer’d to the Serious Consideration 
of the High Court of Parliament. 

16. A Letter to A Member Of The Convention of 
States In Scotland. Bya Lover of His Religion and 
Country. 

Finally, I should be glad to know whether 
the 1722 edition of Andrew Fletcher’s ‘ Col- 
lected Works’ which is mentioned by Allibone 
and Anderson has any real existence. 

R. A. Scorr Macrre. 

34, Moorfields, Liverpool. 


BARRY O’MEARA. 

It is somewhat remarkable that so little 
is known of the origin or family history of 
Barry O’Meara. The ‘D.N.B.’ states that 
he was born in 1786—obviously an error. 
Webb (‘Irish yf gives, with more 
likelihood, 1770 as the date. There is, or 
was, in the churchyard of Straboe, Queen’s 
County, an inscription to the memory of the 
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Rev. Edward Murphy, A.M., “ who departed | in co. Tipperary, and was born in the town 
this life at Dean Coote’s, at Shaen Castle, | of Tipperary in 1706. He died while on a 
Sep. 13, 1777.” Murphy is remembered | visit to his friend Dean Coote, and was buried 
(though he is unnoticed in the ‘D.N.B.’) as | as above stated. The inscription on his tomb 
the editor of the Lucian that was the text-| further says, in simple and touching words, 
book for generations in his a/ma mater, T.C.D.| “He was most learned, and dear to his 
He was also the tutor or bear-leader who | friends,” and continues, “This monument was 
accompanied the Lord Charlemont on his | erected by his nephews, Jeremiah O’Meara 
prolonged grand tour on the Continent aj}and the Rev. Edward Ryan.” Jeremiah 
century and a half ago. He became, pro-|O’Meara, a lawyer, was father of Barry 
bably through Lord Charlemont’s patronage, | O'Meara. The Rev. Edward Ryan, D.D., is 
rector of Tartaraghan, co. Armagh. He was | briefly noticed in the * D.N.B.’ 

son of John Murphy, a landowner and farmer| The pedigree stands thus :— 


John Murphy, of Tipperary. 
| 


Rev. Ed. M.A., Kathleen, married==Philip Ryan, of Cordan- __...... (dau. )=...... O'Meara. 
b. 1706, d. 1777. about 1740.* gan, Tipperary. 


Rev. Ed. Ryan, p.b., d. 1819. The Jeremiah O'Meara, of Tipperary. The 
“nephew ” in the inscription. “nephew” of the inscription. 


Lady Leigh, second wife, 1823=Barry Edw. O'Meara, b. 1770, d. a | a first wife. 
Denis O’Meara, of Tipperary. 
Kathleen O'Meara, b. 1839, d. 1888, an authoress (see ‘ D.N.B.”’). 


Burke (‘L. G.,’ fourth edition) states that the pablic-house was the ‘ Red Lion,’ still standing in 
Ven. Philip Ryan, Archdeacon of Lismore 5 on the north-east corner [sic] of Derby and Par- 
b th f the R y Edward R bo “ ’ | liament Streets, Westminster.” —‘ Literary Land- 
yan above men- | marks of London,’ fourth edition, p. 81. 
tioned, married “ Eliza, daughter of Major 
Harpur and aunt of Barry O’Meara” (the | 3 I was such a child, and so little, says 
Archdeacon was born 1754, and died 1828). It Dickens in the character of David Copper- 
yet remains to be ascertained who Barry | eld, 
O’Meara’s first wife was, who his mother and | “that frequently when I went into the bar of a 
ternal grandfather were, and what further | strange public-house for a glass of ale or porter, to 
issue he had. Sicma Tau. | moisten what I had had for dinner, they were 
afraid to give it me. I remember one hot evening 
I went into the bar of a public-house, and said to 
the landlord :— 


““*What is your best—your very best—ale a glass?’ 


PARLIAMENT STREET. For it was a special occasion. I don’t know what 
THe “Red Lion” public-house, No. 48, |}; may have been my birthday. 


Parliament Street, at the corner of Derby | _ . Lwopence-halfpenny,’ says the landlord, ‘ is the 
Street, is about to be rebuilt. It was here, | price of the Genuine Stunning ale.’ 
according to Mr. Laurence Hutton, the| ‘‘‘ Then,’ says I, producing the money, ‘just draw 
touching incident occurred in the early life | oes Ss — Stunning, if you please, 
of Charles Dickens, while his father was | “The landlord looked at me in return over the 
confined in the Marshalsea, and Dickens | bar, from head to foot, with a strange smile on his 
was lodging in a back attic in Lant Street, | face ; and instead of drawing the beer, looked round 
Borough, which the novelist afterwards trans- | the screen and said something to his wife. She 
ferred to the ges of ‘David Copperfield.’ | came out from behind it, with her work in her hand, 
In Mr. Hutton’s words :— and joined him in surveying me. Here we stand, all 
three, before me now. The landlord in his short 
“ It was during this period [1822-4] that Dickens | sleeves, leaning against the bar window-frame ; his 
ordered the ‘glass of Genuine Stunning ale,’ and | wife looking over the little half-door; and I, in 
excited the sympathy and won the motherly kiss of | some confusion, looking up at them from outside the 
the publican’s wife, so pathetically told in ‘Copper- | partition. They asked me a many questions ; 
field.’ Ina private letter late in life, he declares | as what my name was, how old I was, where I lived, 
this to have been an actual experience, and that the | how I was employed, and how I came there. To 
——————— | all of which, that I might commit nobody, I in- 
* Burke says “ about 1710,” an obvious mistake. | vented, I am afraid, appropriate answers. They 
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served me with the ale, though I suspect it was not 
the Genuine Stunning; and the landlord’s wife, 
opening the little half-door of the bar, and bending 
down, gave me my money back, and gave me a kiss 
that was half-admiring and half-compassionate, but 
all womanly and good, I am sure.”—‘ David Copper- 
field,’ chap. xi. 

Derby Street, on which the house abuts 
on the flank, is named after William, Earl of 
Derby, who, according to Stow, built himself 
a house in the neighbourhood in 1598, which 
had a garden extending downtothe river. The 
present house does not appear to be older 
than the reign of George it. or the first half 
of the eighteenth century ; but it would seem 
that there was a public-house on the site or 
in the neighbourhood as early as the reign 
of James [., it being, apparently, mentioned 
in a contemporary account quoted in ‘Old 
and New London,’ p. 382. In a description 
of Westminster in the reign of James I. it 
is said in a contemporaneous publication, 
“ Almoste every fourthe house is an ale house, 
harbouring alle sorts of lewd and badde 
people.” King James I., probably to amend 
the evil, gave, in 1620, permission to his groom- 
porter, Clement Cottrell, to license, within 
the limits of London and Westminster, the 
suburbs and villages within two miles thereof, 
forty taverns or ordinaries “for the honest 
and reasonable recreation of good and civil 
people,” who might use the games of bowling, 
tennis, dice, and cards. The present house 
may have been built when Parliament Street 
was formed about 1733. 

There does not appear to be any reason to 
connect the public-house with the Earl of 
Derby. The red lion, which was acommon sign, 
originated with the badge of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, married to Constance, 
daughter of Don Pedro the Cruel, King of Leon 
and Castille. The duke bore the lion rampant 

les of Leon as his cognizance, to represent 

is claim to the throne of Castille, when that 
throne was occupied by Henry de Transtamare. 
In after years it may have been used to repre- 
sent the lion of Scotland, and was a favourite 
sign with Scotchmen, the black lion, the 
erest of Owen Glendower, being most affected 
by Welshmen. 

The sign at the external angle of the public- 
house is not inartistic in execution, and has 
the appearance of having once served as the 
figurehead of a ship. It is to be hoped that 
it may be retained when the house is rebuilt, 
and not, as is too frequently the case, con- 
signed to a museum. Joun Hess. 


Royat Roaps To KNowLEDGE.—Such roads, 
according to the ‘Century Dictionary,’ were 
“because the royal 


so call 


§ were 


straighter and better than ordinary roads.’ 
The writer of this definition would seem to 
be ignorant of the anecdote that used to be 
printed in the prefaces to Euclid. It was told 
that when Ptolemy was anxious to learn 
mathematics, but, finding his tasks hard, 
begged Euclid to show him a “ royal road,” the 
answer was, “There is none.” The original 
Greek, vac adtparov mpos yewpe- 
tpiav, is given in William Smith’s ‘ Classical 
Dictionary of Biography.’ His authority is 
Proclus, who seems to have written at the 
close of the fourth century a.p. *Atparés= 
without a turn, is equivalent to “short cut.” 

Proclus is a rare book. My hope is, there- 
fore, that some reader who dwells in the 
shadow of the British Museum will copy for 
‘N. & Q not only the ipsissima verba of 
Proclus, but their context. Transplanted 
trees wither unless something of the soil in 
which they grow is carried away with them. 

James D. BuTLER. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


PROPHECY CONCERNING SPAIN AND AMERICA. 
—Among the various prophecies recorded 
in these columns, the following seems not 
to have found a place. It occurs in the 
twelfth of Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Miscel- 
lany Tracts,’ published in 1686, folio, with 
a short preface by Thomas Tenison :— 

When New England shall trouble New Spain, 

Wie Jamaica shall be Lady of the Isles and the 
Main, 

When Spain shall be in America hid, 

And Mexico shall prove a Madrid, 

When Mahomet’s ships on the Baltick shall ride. 

And Turks shall labour to have Ports on that side, 

When Africa shall no more sell out their Blacks 

To make Slaves and Drudges to the American 


Tracts, 
When Batavia the Old shall be contemn’d by the 


New, 
When a new Drove of Tartars shall China subdue, 
When America shall cease to send out its Treasure, 
But employ it at home in American pleasure, 
When the new World shall the old invade, 

Mer count them their Lords but their Fellows in 


rade, 
When Men shall almost pass to Venice by Land, 
Not in deep Water but from Sand to Sand, 
When Nova Zembla shall be no stay 
Unto those who pass to or from Cathay, 
Then think strange things are come to light, 
Whereof but few have had a foresight. 
These verses were sent to the Knight of Nor- 
wich by a friend, with a request that he would 
consider the prophecy, which he did in an 
‘ Exposition’ covering three pages. His chief 
rognostications are these: That the New 
ingland colony would in process of time 
invade the American Spanish ports by depre- 
dations or assaults, and would not improbably 
erect new dominions in places not yet thought 
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of ; that Africa would be civilized; that| posterity. It appears that in the middle of 
America would spend its gold and silver in | the fifteenth century there existed at Bury a 
great undertakings, magnificent structures, | religious establishment for women called the 
and wars; and that its commerce would | Priory. One of the nuns was Maude Carew, 
invade Europe, as that of the Greek colonies | who had retired for no apparent reason from 
invaded Greece. the world she loved so well. She had travelled 
Comparing the date of the capture of | with herfather,and whilstat Provence(whither 
Jamaica with that of the death of Sir Thomas | he had gone to ask the hand of Margaret for 
Browne, I should place the prophecy not | Henry) had met Sir Roger Drury, an astro- 
much earlier or later than 1670. Parts of it|loger and man of science, who afterwards 
have been curiously fulfilled, and it deserves | entered the monastery at Bury as Father 
to be made more accessible than heretofore. | Bernard, pursuing his labours as an alchemist. 
Ricuarp H. Tuornton. | The Duke of Gloucester had given orders that 
Portland, Oregon. Father Bernard, being a magician, should be 
p burnt at the stake. Maude Carew secretly 
_ D’AuLNoy AND THE MicropHone.— There | loved Father Bernard, and, with a view of 
is, I believe, a scientific instrument called a | saving his life, appealed to the queen. Mar- 
microphone, by which we may hear a fly | garet hated the duke for the power he held, 
walking, or the sap circulating in the stem | and suggested that Father Bernard’s life could 
of a tree. In D'Aulnoy’s ‘ Belle-Belle’ occurs | only be saved by compassing the death of the 
the following passage :— duke, who, if acquitted (as he was sure to be) 
“Tl apercut un homme dedans, qui était couché | on the morrow, would certainly emphasize 
sur le coté......J’ai besoin de quelques seapien, et | the fact by seeing to the early fulfilment of 
jécoute liv va voir |his orders. At night, after a long con- 
tendre herbe sous la terre, et pour deviner celle | Beaufort, scattered a few grains of a deadly 
qui va paroitre?” poison (which left no trace) upon the face 
Thus in Fine-oreille that pleasing writer of the duke whilst he slept, and was 
the Comtesse d’Aulnoy was a prophetess returning from the scene of her crime by 
without knowing it, and dedevel forth the | means of the staircase when her light was mys- 
microphone one hundred years before its er extinguished and she was grasped 
invention. HoMAS AULD. y the hand of Father Bernard, who, taking 
Belfast. her into his cell, containing his phials, books, 
charts, crucibles, and furnace, extracted from 
her a confession of her guilt, and that her 
motive for the deed was to save his life. The 
Humpnrey, Duke or Gtovucester.—The| cardinal had carefully provided against 
death of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, has | treachery, knowing that the powerful dru 
always remained a mystery to historians. | she held in her hand would as certainly ki 
Humphrey was arraigned for high treason | her as the duke, although its effect would be 
before the Parliament held at Bury St. Ed- | slower. 
munds in February, 1447, but on the morn-| Father Bernard warned Maude that 
ing of the day appointed for his trial| of penance and purgatory must atone Sor bak 
he was found dead in his bed. Henry VI. | crime, around the scene of which her spirit 
and his young queen Margaret attended the | would restlessly wander, maybe for centuries 
sitting, and upon the announcement of the | to come. Then, declaring that she would help- 
death 7 ae turned deadly pale. No| lessly witness the downfall of the splendid 
marks of violence or traces of unnatural death | abbey, and the conversion of its ruins into a 
were to be found, but great suspicion of foul | dwelling - house, he led her back towards 
play existed in the minds of all. the chapel, and by the time she reached the 
In 1860 the dwelling known as the Abbey | back of the altar she succumbed to the 
Ruins at Bury St. Edmunds was under repair, | effects of the poison. He placed her in 
and one day whilst the oy weed was at|front of the altar, where she was found 
dinner one of the inmates discovered, en- | later on by the nuns, whoattributed her death 


{A servant who can hear the grass grow is familiar 
in folk-lore stories. ] 


closed in a cavity in the wall, a metal box| to natural causes whilst engaged in private 
containing a beautifully illuminated old|devotion. Father Bernard told the story to 
manuscript. The writer stated that he was | the aged monk, who mentions that ever since 
a very aged monk who had sworn not to| that awful night the sound of heavy foot- 

a had been heard by the monks one hour 
ore midnight :— 


reveal the secret of the murder in his life- | ste 
time, but determined to write it down for | be 
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“Retribution quickly followed the instigators 
as well as the perpetrator of the crime. Cardinal 
Beaufort died soon after in great suffering. Queen 
Margaret was unfortunate and sohunelie all the rest 
of herlife ; her husband was dethroned and murdered, 
and she herself, fallen from her royal station, spent 
dreary years as a prisoner in the Tower, and after- 
wards as a dependent on her father’s bounty.” 

The whole of this matter is graphically 
described in an anonymous pamphlet (from 
which the above is token) entitled ‘The 
Secret Disclosed,’ published at Bury. The 
copy that I possess was given to me on 
the spot in 1869 by the then occupier of the 
Abbey Ruins—Mrs. Greene. 

Tuomas ELLISTON. 


EncuisH RooM-PANELLING.—Having noted 
the various characteristics of some pieces of 
English room-panelling of a wide range of 
periods, I think it would be of use and 
interest to many if the dates of which each 
was typical could be supplied by any of your 
readers experienced enough (and benevolent 
enough) to undertake the task. References 
to book illustrations or to actual examples 
would be welcome. 


Construction of Panelling. 
(All of oak except No. 4.) 

1. Uprights of framework (styles) moulded 
on edges, horizontals (rails) plain, or with 
straight chamfer, or groov to simulate 
moulding. Corners not mitred, but joints 
horizontal. 

2. Three sides of panel (7.c.,edgesof twostyles 
and one rail) moulded, but the lower only 
chamfered, corners all mitred. Average size 
of panels 1 ft. 9in. high by 13 in. or 14 in. wide. 

3. Heavily moulded borders, comprisin 
half-round, broad flat, another half-round, 
then concave slope down to sunken panel 
5jin. wide. Inclusive width 1 ft. 1}in. This 
is found in some wainscots of dado height only. 

4. Narrow moulding, quarter-round, then 
broader chamfer rising to large panel, which 
is thus on same plane as framework. The 
wood a reddish fir or pine. Some of these 
panels are whole width of door or over- 
mantel. 

5. Styles and rails moulded at edges ; then, 
made separately, broad finely waved mould- 
ing, slanting Gown to rather deep-sunk panels, 
averaging 7 by 14 in., though arranged in a 
pleasing diversity of sizes and proportions. 
Query, Do heavily moulded wooden cornice 
dado rail properly accompany 

is 


Height covered by Woodwork. 
6. 44 in. from floor (or ordinary dado height). 
7. 5ft. from floor (in kitchen). 
8. Whole heigitt to ceiling (9 or 10 ft.), 


9. About 8 ft. 6 in. from floor (very small 
panels with plain chamfered framework, 
pegged), frieze above, 1 ft. 6 in. wide, con- 
sisting of a band of plaster with moulded 
borders, and with arabesque design, a sort of 
conventional honeysuckle, in rather low relief. 

Partition. 

10. Oak, very roughly made, nearly alike 
on both sides, 7 or 8 ft. high, formed of tall 
boards 14 in. wide, fixed in vertical grooves 
in stout uprights, which are 6 in. wide, with 
chamfe edges having triangular or some- 
times leaf-shaped chamfer stops about 7 in. 
from bottom, the whole fixed. by means of 
mortices in a horizontal beam resting on floor, 
and above in a horizontal beam chamfered 
over the spaces between the uprights, with 
short returns to meet chamfered edges of 
uprights; an interval of about 2 ft. 6 in. 
between top of partition and ceiling, filled 
in some cases with lath and plaster, in others 
by oak panels lying lengthwise. 

Doors. 

11. Oak, tall and narrow, 5 ft. 10 in. by 
2ft. 2in., eight panels (some have six), styles 
and rails have narrow moulding a third or a 
quarter round and fillet; reverse of door 
plainer, and panels bevelled off thinner 
towards edges; hinges on front long, L- 
shaped ; corners of door not mitred, but 
straight joints, pegged. 

While on the subject of doors I am tempted 
to inquire, further, whether doorways without 
any rebate or stop, but with large iron hooks 
for hinges, showing that the door closed flat 
upon the jambs and not within them, mark 
an earlier period than when the jamb is 
provided with rebate ; and, if so, at what date 
was the rebate introduced? The head of one 
of the former kind is a depressed arch, but 
seems to be rather a flattened elliptic with 
saw-mark in centre than a straight-sided 
“Tudor” or “ four-centred ” arch. 

Eruet Leca-WEEKEs. 


“ HocenstorE”: “HocGnor Breap ”: 
“Hoaceners Monye.”—The following con- 
tribution, locally published from the pen 
of Mr. Richard Peter, J.P., formerly town 
clerk of Launceston, of which ancient borough 
he is one of the historians, merits wider notice, 
and not the less because the venerable 
antiquary remains in his ninetieth year an 
enthusiastic student of the past :— 

“In many old church accounts are found entries 
like the following :— 

Ashburton (Devon). 
1513-14. Received from the Warden of the Store 
of the Blessed Mary, in the aisle, otherwise called 
The Hogenstore, 20s. 
1 . From the Hogenstore, 21s. 
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St. Thomas-by- Launceston (Cornwall). 

1558. Received from Mark Olyver for Hoggeners 
monye, 7s. 

1587. Received for the H ners bread, I4s. 6d. 

1596. Of Mr. Will Blighe, for Hognor bred, 3d. ; 
of Walter Grayne, for Hognor bred, 4d. ; of Robert 
Gordg, for Hognor bred, 4d. ; and so as to 4 other 
named persons, 4d., 2d., 2d., and 3d. ; followed by 
* Received for Hognor bred at Christide, 4s, 6d.’ 


Ashwater (Devon). 

1664. Received of the Hognor Store 1/. 10s. 6d. ; 
paid for gathering the Hognor Store, 3s. ; paid for 
makeinge ye Horner Rate, ls. 

These dates cover periods when the Pope claimed 
supremacy in the — Church—when that supre- 
macy was maintained by our Royal Sovereigns—and 
after Cromwell’s Protectorate. Will your readers, 
clergymen and churchwardens from their registers 
and accounts or otherwise, or antiquaries in general, 
kindly give to the public through your columns (or 
if preferred, direct to me) information respecting 
the origin, objects, appropriation, cause of cessation, 
&c., of this fund, the hesenebenn, the hognor bread ”? 
It has been suggested that as Hogmena was a name 
formerly applied to December, any gift during that 
month was for the hogenstore. This view eves 
unexplained even the form of the extracted entries 
and all the purposes of the charity. The modern 
Scottish celebration of H ena on the 3lst day 
of December at midnight by songs, shouts, bells, 
&c., is an intelligible tribute to old December as 
Hogmena.” 

DuUNHEVED. 


Tse Great PLaGuE, 1665.—Some time 
since, through the courtesy of the then 
Master of the a Company of 
Parish Clerks, I was allowed to examine 
some of the printed Bills of Mortality 
in the possession of this ancient City 
I was particularly interested 
in the little volume for the year 1665, and 
from it culled a few valuable notes, which 
may be of interest as supplementing the 
remarks in the review (ante, p. 139) of Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer’s ‘Old English Social Life as 
told by the Parish Registers.’ The title-page 
is inscribed as follows :— 

London’s Dreadful Visitation : 
Or, A Collection of All the 
Bills of Mortality 
For this Present year : 
Beginning the 27" of December 1664, and 
ending the 19** of December following: 

As also The General or whole years Bill: 
According to the Report made to the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 

By the Company of Parish-Clerks of London, &c. 
(Royal Arms) (City Arms) (Parish Clerks’ Arms) 


London : 
Printed and are to be sold by E. Cotes living in 
Aldersgate-street, 
Printer to the said Company 1665. 
A preface of two pages is addressed from 
the printer to the “Courteous Reader,” and 
consists mainly of a pious homily concerning 


| 


thousands” have been “in One year swept 
away with the Beesome of a Temporal De- 
struction.” The writer eventually brings him- 
self to book with the statement that he is “a 
Printer no Preacher.” Reference is made to 
the visitation of 1625, “which year was ever 
since called The Great Plague”; and the 
address ends by an expression of the hope 
“that neither the Physitians of our Souls 
or Bodies, may hereafter in such great 
numbers forsake us; and that neither my 
self, or any other of my Profession, may have 
occasion, for the future, to Print such Dread- 
ful lines.” 

The numbers of people who died of the 
plague are thus recorded on the fifty-two 
pages which follow :— 


Week ending Deaths. 
27 December, 1664 1 
14 February, 1665... 1 
ay 9 
16 May 3 
23 May 4 
30 May 17 
6 June 
13 June 112 
20 June 168 
27 June 267 
4 Jul 470 
11 July 725 
18 July 1089 
25 July 1843 
1 August 2010 
8 August 2817 
15 August ... 3880 
22 August ... 4237 
29 August ... 6102 
5 September 6988 
12 September 
19 September 7165 
26 September 5533 
3 October ... 4929 
10 October ... 4327 
17 October ... 2665 
24 October ... 1421 
31 October ... 1031 
7 November 1414 
14 November 1050 
21 November 652 
28 November 333 
5 December 210 
12 December 243 
19 December 281 
Total 68596 


In the heaviest week, 12 to 19 September, 
126 parishes were affected. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


MENvs witH Quotations. (See 6 8. i. 


312.)—The fashion of embellishing menus 
with quotations has grown since the appear- 
ance in ‘N. & Q.’ of the classical bill of fare 


the dreadful visitation whereby “many 


given at the above reference. Not long ago 
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Trinity College, one of the colleges of the 
University of Melbourne, celebrated its 
silver jubilee by a banquet, and the menu 
cards supplied to the guests contained quo- 
tations from English classics appropriate to 
the several dishes. They were of a humor- 
ous character, and some of them may be 
thought worthy of a place in ‘N. & Q.’ Here 
are a few extracts :— 


Poissons. 
Filet de Merlan a la Joinville. 
It is whiting time. 
erry Wives,’ ITT. iii. 


Entrées. 
Filet de Beeuf Henri Quatre. 
My grandsire was an Englishman. 
* King John,’ V. iv. 
Réts. 
Faisan d’Ecosse. 
Sweet bird, nae mair. 
Burns, ‘Song. 
Flanquin des Cailles. 
Quail to remember. 
*Cymbeline,’ V. v. 
Relevés. 
Jambonneaux de Poulet en Belle Vue. 
Sweet Ham-let. 
* Hamlet,’ IIT. iv. 
Entremets. 


Glace Nesselrode. 

You stand, silent and cold. 

Browning, ‘ Strafford,’ IV. i. 
Dessert. 
Some sign of good desert. 

‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ III. ii. 

The lazy gossip of the port. 
Arden.’ 


Coffee. 
And see what comfort it affords our end. 
Pope, ‘ Moral Essays,’ iii. 
Cigars. 
Pleasures that once were pains. 
Browning, ‘ Paracelsus.’ 


Q. E. D. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


‘Cuprp’s Garpen.’—I thought this poem 
(called dialectally ‘Cubit’s Garden’) was by 
the Dorsetshire poet the Rev. W. Barnes ; 
but I have not been able to find it in any 
edition of his works accessible to me. It ends, 
I think, with the noted lines :— 

Let thee and I go our own way, 
And we'll let she go shizn. 
I shall be obliged to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who will inform me as to its author and 
publication. Please reply direct. 
A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


VERLAINE.— Whence does the Academy 
take its version of the ‘Chanson’ of whic 
the first words are “Le ciel,” which seems 
inferior to that which for the ninth line, in 
place of the weak 

Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie est 1a, 
has 

Un murmure vient de 1a bas, 
and then goes on differently for the seven 
other lines to the end? D. 


RICHARD Heser, THE CoLiector.— 
Does any portrait of this celebrity exist ; and, 
if so, where? Gerorce Repway. 


TREACLE Brste.—Though I received answer 
and references as to spelling of “ triacle” in 
the Bible of 1568, I have received no reply as 
to Prologue of St. Basil the Great in the same 
volume. May I, therefore, repeat the query ? 
Was this Prologue usually Cound up with 
Bibles of this date? If an unusual inter- 
polation, can any reader account for it? It is 
apparently of the same date as the Bible. 

Kate 8. Lecer. 

Swanwick, Southampton. 


“ GALLOCK-HAND.”—In West Yorkshire this 
is still in common use for “the left hand.” 
What is the etymology of “gallock”? The 
common view is that gallock is the same word 
as Fr. gauche, both being derived from an, old 
French *gale representing a Frankish *walkz. 
But it is impossible to connect gallock with 
gauche, as it appears from the French dialects 
that gauche represents, not an older *galc, 
but an older *ganche. See Boucoiran, ‘ Dict. 
des Idiomes Méridionaux’ (1898): “ Ganchéu, 
tortu, de travers,” also “ Gauche, de travers, 
faible.” A. L. MaYHew. 

Oxford. 


FrencH Port.—What was the name of the 
French t who wrote ‘Dans I’Eglise,’ in 
which the following lines occur? I only 
quote from memory, and should be glad to be 
corrected if wrong :— 

Soyez comme l’oiseau, posé pour un instant 
Sur les rameaux si fréles : 
Qui sent trembler la branche, mais qui chant 
pourtant, 
Sachant qu'il a des ailes. 


R. Hatt. 


*‘RepGAUNTLET’: “ Trances.”—What is the 
meaning of this word in ‘Wandering Willie's 
Tale’ in ‘Redgauntlet,’ Letter XI.?— “So 
saying, he led the way out through halls and 
trances that were weel kend to my gudesire.” 

I should suppose that it is a misprint for 
“entrances,” but for the circumstance that it 
is “trances” in three different editions—the 
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forty - eight- volume edition, 1860, and the 
“Victoria Edition,” 1897, both published by 
Messrs. Black, and the usually very correctly 

rinted “ Handy-Volume Edition” published 
- Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co. Notwith- 
standing this consensus of three separate 
editions should it not be “entrances”? What 
is it in the “ Border Edition ”? 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


[Transe is given in the “‘ Border Edition.” What 
was called a “trance” in Scotland is known as a 
“tresaunce” or “ traunce” in England. See Du- 
cange, under ‘Trisantia.’ It means a passage. 
See also ‘ Prompt. Parv.’] 


Dunpas, CLopernon Hatt.—Under ‘Dun- 
das Family,’7 8. xii. 506, appears a query on 
the above, to which I understand Cot. Dunpas 
(now A.A.G., Gibraltar) has had no satis- 
factory reply. In the Scots Mag. for 1763, 
under ‘Preferments,’ appears the following :— 

“March 17th, 1763. Lawrence Dundas, son of 
Sir Lawrence Dundas, Bart., of Upleatham and 
Kerse, to be member for Richmond.” 

And under date 10 April, 1766, is found :— 

“Thomas Dundas, son of Sir Lawrence Dundas, 

to be member for Richmond in room of Lawrence 
Dundas, Esq.” 
Information respecting the above Lawrence, 
member 1763-6, is required. All the peerages 
state that Sir Lawrence Dundas had an only 
son, who succeeded him. In the Gent. Mag. 
and Scots Mag., under ‘ Deaths,’ appears :— 

“Sept. 10th, 1759. Mrs. Dundas, wife of —— 
Dundas, Esq., and relict of William Hayward, 
Esquire. By her death a fortune of upwards of 
30,000/. devolves on her only daughter, Miss Hay- 
ward.” 

Can any one supply the Christian name left 
blank in the above entry? Replies will be 
thankfully received by 
(Col.) L. G. Dunpas, C.B. 
Gloucester Lodge, East Moulsey. 


Tae Azra.—From what source did Heine 
obtain the legend which he has retoid in his 
well-known poem ‘The Azra,’ beautifully set 
to music by Rubinstein ? 

CHARLES J. PEARCE. 


“ Sotura.”—Can any reader oblige me with 
the meaning of the word soluta applied to a 
woman, which I find in the following con- 
nexion in an Admon. Act Book (1691) at 
Somerset House :—-“[Administration granted 
Catharine Scattergood solute sorori naturali 
et legitime Willielmi Scattergood,” &c.? 

P. ScaATTERGOOD, 

19, Grove Road, Harrogate. 


“ Wuen I WAs A GIRL ABOUT EIGHTEEN,” &c. 
—Can any reader kindly inform me as to the 
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author of the above song? The subject is 

a girl describing the qualifications of her 

various rejected suitors. It began :— 

When I was a girl about eighteen years old I was 
scornful as scornful could be. 

It was very popular over forty years “6°. 


Twickenham. 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” — 
What is the source of this quotation, given 
in Bryce’s ‘Holy Roman Empire,’ Pp 333 ? 

C. A. J. SKEEL. 


[Given as ‘S. Aug. c. Epist. Parmen.,’ iii. 24, in 
King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations.’] 

THeornitus PotwHerte. — This person, 
“sometimes of Emmanuel Colledge in Cam- 
bridge, now Teacher of the Church at 
Tiverton in Devon,” is not mentioned by 
Lowndes. He wrote ‘ AvGévrys, or a Treatise 
on Self-deniall.’ This occurs in the British 
Museum Catalogue of Printed Books, with 
the date 1658. The copy in this library w 
however, “ printed for Fant Johnson, an 
are to be sold at the Golden-Key in St. Pauls 
Church-yard. 1659.” It is dedicated to the 
Corporation and citizens of Carlisle, and 
contains, besides the author’s address “ To 
the Readers,” an address “To not only the 
Christian Reader, but to any Reader,” &c., by 
Ralph Venning. There is no indication that 
this is a reprint or a second edition. Were 
there two issues, in 1658 and 1659 ? 

James DALLAS. 
Albert Memorial, Exeter. 


Mata.—Wanted, a list of the British regi- 
ments which took part in the blockade and 
capture of the island of Malta at the end of 
the eighteenth century, or formed part of its 
garrison up to the year 1828. J. T. THorp. 

Leicester. 


*‘Nooxs AND CoRNERS OF WESTMINSTER 
Aspey.’—A few years ago a book was pub- 
lished under the above title. Can any reader 
furnish me with particulars as to its author, 
publisher, &c., or its full title ? 

R. CLaRK. 

Walthamstow. 


Tue Asxkestan Socrety.—On 29 January, 
1898, the Chemist and Druggist published asan 
illustrated supplement a history of the firm 
of Howard & Sons, the well-known chemical 


}| manufacturers of Stratford, whose firm has 


been in existence just a hundred — It 
was founded by Luke Howard and William 
Allen, who, with other scientific men, estab- 
lished the Askesian Society, of which Astley 
Cooper was a member. Amongst the sub- 


jects discussed was that of laughing gas, then 
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recently discovered, and it was before that 
society that Luke Howard read his paper on 
‘The Nomenclature of Clouds.’ I had never 
heard of this society before I read the ac- 
count of it in the supplement to the Chemist 
and Druggist, but 1 tind that it is mentioned 
in Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ where it is 
stated to have been ultimately merged into 
the Geological Society. It may possibly 
happen that the records of the Askesian 
Society are still in existence. B. P. 


“BaiLey.”—The following is from the Exeter 
Flying Post for 4 March :— 

“* An elderly woman at Llandaff Police Court said, 
‘I want a summons for my neighbour beating my 


pigs. She lathered ’em with a sweeping brush in her 
*bailey.”’ 

“A Magistrate: What do you mean by ‘lathered’— 
beating ? 

“Applicant: Yes; with a brush-handle in her 


iley. 
iy The Magistrates’ Clerk: What were they doing 
ere? 

“ Applicant: Her pigs and the neighbours’ come 
into mine often. Mine went into hers. They was 
nigh stunned, and two little sows were lame all the 
evening. She beat ’em with a sweeping brush so 
that they could hardly walk home. 

“The Magistrates’ Clerk: Well, you must keep 
them in your own bailey, and not let them go into 
your neighbour’s. Then they won’t get beaten. If 
there is any injury done to the pigs you must go to 
the County Court to recover damages. Stand down.” 


I asked an old villager in Littleham (near 

Exmouth) churchyard recently what a 

“bailey ” was; and after a little hesitation he 

molied, “ Maybe it’s where pigs feed outside 

their stye.” Is this so? Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Artincton.—Can any reader inform me if 
the many Arlingtons and Harlingtons were 
originally filial colonies of the Harling of 
Norfolk ; or has the name some other deriva- 
tion ? H. Berrcuar. 


Hoty Trinity BrorHernoop, ALDERSGATE. 
—The register book of this fraternity was 
sessed by Mr. Hone, and is noted in his 
Ancient Mysteries.’ After his death it was 
presumably sold with his library. If any 
reader knows of its whereabouts the inquirer 
will feel very grateful for the information. 
ALLEN S. WALKER. 
Adelaide House, John Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


Jatap.—The ‘H.E.D.’ has not yet arrived 
at this word. Existing dictionaries, even 
the ‘Century,’ treat it in what seems to me 
@ very cavalier manner. They tell us, of 
course, that it is abbreviated from the 
Spanish jalupa, but none of them mentions 


that the latter is itself shortened from 
Mexican jalapan—surely an essential fact 
in the word’s history. The reason why the 
final consonant was lost has already been 
explained by me in these columns (8 8. xii. 
432). Then there are other points. Was the 
French jalap, the same spelling as ours, 
borrowed from us, or vice versd? Perhaps 
Dr. Murray will able to ascertain this 
from his quotations. Why is the French 
word masculine, while the original Spanish is 
feminine ? JAMES PLATT, Jun. 


Dr. Prxcues’s Scuoot.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me anything of Dr. Pinches’s 
school, in George Yard, Lombard Street, to 
which Sir Edward Clarke and Sir Henry 
Irving went? Are there any programmes of 
the performances given by the pupils still in 
existence ? CuHarLes HIAtt. 


Beplics, 
HOMER AND JEWISH RITES. 
(9 §. ii. 525.) 


I NEED scarcely say that, while Pope’s 
| * Homer,’ as Pope’s, is always worth reading, 
as a translation it is far too free for one who, 
like Mr. Brestar, wishes to know with 
}accuracy the import of Homer's words. I 
| take the liberty to recommend to him, as 
| most trustworthy and (unlike the cribs) most 
readable, the prose version of the ‘Iliad’ by 
Messrs. Lang, Leaf, and Myers, and of the 
‘Odyssey’ by Messrs. Butcher and Lang 
(Macmillan & Co.). 

Mr. Bresxar’s first quotation is Pope's 
rendering of ‘ Iliad,’ ix. ll. 171-2 :— 

Pépre yepolv vdwp, te 
"Odpa Ad Kpovidy ai x’ 

The lines are thus accurately rendered in 
the prose version :— 

‘And now bring water for our hands, and bid 
keep holy silence, that we may pray unto Zeus the 
son of Kronos, if perchance he will have mercy 
upon us. 

As to this custom of lustration before peayes 
or sacrifice, common both to the Greeks and 
the Jews, I think Buckley unfortunate in 
calling it a “superstition.” I should describe 
it rather as dictated by a natural sense of 
reverent propriety, in its origin probably as 
old as vaio itself. I need not remind 
Mr. Brestar of its spiritual significancy 
(Psalms xxiv. 3,4; xxvi. 6,7; even in the New 
Testament, see James iv. 8). 

Mr. Brestar’s second quotation is Pope’s 


rendering of ‘ Iliad,’ xiii. ll. 59-61 :— 
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"H, nal oxnravi yaujoxos 

’Audotipw Kexorus péveos Kparepoio, 

Tvia & édadpa, rodas 

The prose version renders the lines thus :— 

“ Therewith the Shaker of the world, the girdler 
of the earth, struck the twain [the Aiantes) with his 
staff, and filled them with strong courage, and their 
limbs he made light, and their feet, and their hands 
withal.” 

Mr. Brestar will scarcely find here the 
origin of “laying on of hands.” We have the 
same verb xorrw in ‘ Iliad,’ x. 513 :— 

Korre ’Odvoce is 
roi érérovto Gods éri vijas 

* And Odysseus smote them [the horses] with his 
bow, and they sped to the swift ships of the 
Achaians.” 

The stroke of Poseidon to the Aiantes and 
the stroke of Odysseus to the horses were 
— with the same quickening intent and 
effect. R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Since the appearance of my note I have had 
the good fortune to come across an article in 
the Contemporury Review for March, 1895, by 
Prof. Percy Gardner, ‘The Descent to Hades,’ 
which throws a flood of light upon my own 
queries. It would take more space than is 
allowable to quote from it im extenso; but 
briefly Prof. Gardner contends, and appa- 
rently proves, that much that is mystical, 
inexplicable, esoteric, in the ‘Iliad’ and the 
‘Oydssey’ is due to the interpolations of 
“Onomacritus the Orphic sage, who had a 
share in the collection and editing of the 
Homeric poems at the Court of Pisistratus.” 
“Orphism,” according to this authority, “the 
Greeks derived from Thrace, and the mysteries 
of Sabazius from Phrygia. They represent 
Pythagoras as journeying into Egypt and the 
far East, and thence bringing back his theo- 
sophic lore.” “Orphism,” briefly, is a species 
of Kabbala, and bears the same relation 
to Homer that Kabbala in a modified sense 
bears to the Scriptures and the Oral Law. 
The Hagada is saturated with its subtleties. 

One passage is so valuable that I venture 
to quote it bodily :— 

“Tn regard to Hebrew utterances as to the 
world beyond the grave one point is noteworthy. 
The doctrine of the immortality of the soul belongs 
not to the Jews, but to the Greeks. The coming of 
the Messiah, the resurrection of the dead, and in 
particular of the bodies of the dead, the future 
lories of Israel: these are the ideas by which 

ebrew writers are dominated. The notion of 
places of bliss and torment, awaiting the soul at 
its exit from life, though it appears in later 
Jewish literature, appears in a subordinate place. 


And that this notion is exotic is indicated by the 
fact that, so far as it is clothed in physical imagery 
the im ean be traced not ty earlier sac 
books of the race, but to the literature of the 
Greeks, and in particular to that part of it which 
was dominated by the ideas and the doctrines of 
Orphism.” 

This is to my mind convincing enough, 
knowing as I do how much the ancient 
Jewish philosophy is tinged with mysticism 
and surcharged with Kabbalistic teaching. 
Evidence of this abounds in plenty in the 
Talmud, one example from which must suffice. 
It is recorded there, and recited by Jews on 
Seder nights, that “the righteous, with crowns 
on their heads, shall sit on the right hand of 
the Almighty and shall derive ineffable delight 
from converse with Him.” This is no un- 
pleasing reward for well-doing, and compares 
not unfavourably with the following quotation 
from Plato's ‘Republic,’ which, according to 
the learned professor, owes its inspiration to 
the philosophy of Orpheus. Plato says :— 

“The blessings which Muszeus and his son repre- 

sent the gods as bestowing on the just are still 
more delectable than these: for they bring them to 
the abode of Hades and describe them as reclining 
on couches at a banquet of the pious with garlands 
on their heads.” 
Whether Orphism and Kabbala are con- 
vertible terms for the same set of esoteric 
doctrines which have deflected the ideals and 
rites of two powerful races for thousands of 
years in converging lines, I must leave others 
to determine. M. L. Bresvar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 

[Many other replies are acknowledged. } 


“SwEen” orn “Swean” (9 §. iii. 69, 212). 
—The suggestion that sween, to cause to sub- 
side, is the same as the O.N. svina, to subside, 
is not quite right. The O.N. svina is intran- 
sitive, and would have become swine in 
English. 

What we want is the causal form. This 
would have been, in O.N., *sveina, answering 
to a Mod. E. swan, and even this is not quite 
exact. The vowel-sound suggests an A.-S. 
form, which does notappear. It is, however, 
sufficiently clear that swean represents the 
causal form corresponding to the O.N. *svina, 
and means “to cause to subside.” There is 
nothing gained by trying to confuse it with 
sweal or sweat. The consonants n, J, and ¢ 
have different functions. It is clear, at any 
rate, that sweal has nothing to do with swean, 
because the root-vowels are different. Sweal 
represents the causal form from the root- 
verb swelan, to burn (root-vowel e); whilst 
swean represents the causal form of O.N. 
*svina (root-vowel i or ei). That is, they 
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belong to different conjugations, and have 
nothing whatever in common. In studying 
Greek we recognize a clear distinction be- 
tween « and «, and the phonology of English 
is quite as important as that of Greek. 
Watter W. SKeat. 


oF CarnwatTH §. i. 163 ; 9% S. ii. 
447, 515).—It seems evident from the follow- 
ing that Robert, the second Earl of Carnwath, 
did not marry Catherine Abington. Gavin, 
the third earl, had a charter to “ Gavin, Lord 
Dalzall,” and his wife, of the landsof Cashogill, 
Bromelands, &c., in co. Lanark, 18 Nov., 1644, 
and to “Gavin, Earl of Carnwath,” the earl- 
dom of Carnwath, &c., 15 April, 1646. Foster, 
in his peerage, says he was at the battle of 
Naseby and dead before 19 Jan., 1647. Also 
in the Visitation of Gloucester I find that 
Catherine, daughter of John Abington, of 
Dowdeswell, co. Gloucester, was the second 
of the three wives of John Sheppard, of Tet- 
bury, in the same county. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 

Sr. Paut’s’ (9 iii. 186).—It is 
a fact that this romance by William Harrison 
Ainsworth was first published weekly in the 
columns of the Sunday Times during the 
year 1841, where I read it for the first and 
only time. Ainsworth died on 3 January, 
1882, and the following extract from the 
biographical notice in the Standard of the 
next day is, in a measure, an additional evi- 
dence of the fact :— 


work ‘Wanderings in Greece’ speaks of him 
as a most distinguished officer. 
Basit A. CocHRANE. 
92, George Street, Portman Square. 


According to Burke, Frank (? Francis) 
Abney-Hastings was the second son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Charles Hastings, Bart., and Parnell, 
daughter and sole heir of Thomas Abney, of 
Willesley, co. Derby, his wife. Charles, the 
elder brother, who succeeded to the title, and 
the above-named Frank assumed by royal 

rmission the surname and arms of Abney. 

e was born 14 Feb., 1794, and died unmarried 
at Zante, 1 June, 1828, of a wound received in 
an action with the Turks. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 

Consult ‘D.N.B.’ under ‘ Hastings, Francis 

ney.’] 


BENEDICT ARNOLD (9 §. iii. 69, 152).—It 
may narrow Mr. ABBATT’s inquiry to know 
that in his ‘ Field-Book of the Revolution’ 
B. J. Lossing says that Arnold died in Glou- 
cester Place, London, on 14 June, 1801,and that 
Mrs. Arnold died in the same place precisely 
three years later. In a sketch of Arnold 
elsewhere published, Lossing says: “And 
who knows the place of his grave!” Wheat- 
ley and Cunningham's ‘ London’ and Hare’s 
‘Walks’ give no assistance. There are 
memoirs by I. N. Arnold, by Macdonough 
and by Sparks, where ek N more exact 
location can be found. M. C. L. 


“At Fawkes’ and ‘Tower 
of London’]wererunning through the pages of Bentley | 
he was publishing week by week inthe columns of one 
of the Sunday newspapers his ‘ Old St. Paul's,’ and 
as soon as this was completed, having severed 
his editorial connexion with Bentley at the close 
of 1841, he began in the succeeding year, in his own 
newly established Ainsworth’s Magazine, his histo- 
rical tale of ‘ The Miser’s Daughter.’” 
There was a report that his remuneration | 
was on a liberal scale; but that I cannot. 
confirm. Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Capt. Francis ABNgy-Hastines (9 §. iii. 
167).—Frank Abney-Hastings was a younger 
son of Sir Ghasken Hastings, Bart., an | 
illegitimate son of Francis, tenth Earl of | 
Huntingdon. He was born 14 Feb., 1794, and 
died 1 June, 1828, from wounds received in | 
action. On the decease of his brother, Sir 
Charles Abney-Hastings, the baronetcy appa- 
rently became extinct, the Abney estates 
passing to the Rawdon- Hastings family, 
which, I presume, is now represented by the 
Earl of Loudon. My father, who also served 
in the Greek War of Independence, met Capt. 
Abney-Hastings at Poros in 1827, and in his 


‘A Lover’s CoMPLAINT,’ LL. 271-3 (9S. iii. 
125).—In very recent editions there seems a 
disposition to question the decision of former 
editors as to the corruption of “ Love’s arms 
are peace,” Wyndham having no note what- 
ever on the line. Dr. SPENCE quotes lines 
271-3, but we should bear in mind also the 
four immediately preceding. There is a mental 
conflict for mastery between the power of 
love and “ precepts of stale example,” “impe- 
ciments of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, 
fame.” In “coldly” of 1. 269 (by the way, 
misprinted “boldly” in the “Temple Edition”) 
is found the idea which points to the correct- 
ness of “peace.” The conflict between love 
and all oiler considerations combined is very 
onesided, and the voice of love is heeded to 
the exclusion of everything else. “How 
coldly these impediments stand forth!” that 
is, how feebly they urge their claims! with 
the result that the enfolding arms of love 
constitute peace, and all jarring elements are 
forgotten. Some have evidently understood 
“arms” as meaning defensive weapons 
rule, ’gainst sense, ’gainst shame,” 
others taking it to be a verb—the furnishing 
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of such defensive weapons ; but I think the 
apparent inconsistency between the ideas 
expressed by “arms” and “ peace ” disappears 
with the explanation given above. 
E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis. 


“CUTTING HIS stick ” §, ii. 326, 417).— 
With + ry to this subject, I venture to 
suggest that the origin of the expression has 
really foundation in an old Irish song, of 
which I remember only the following lines, 
composed no doubt before the advent of the 
wonderful railway era :— 

I greased my brogues and cut my stick 
At the latter end of May, sirs ; 
And up to Dublin 1 did come 
For to cut the hay, sirs. 
Patrick, I may observe, greased his brogues 
to make them less hard for his long walk to 
Dublin; and the same gentleman, before 
starting on his journey, went to a neighbour- 
ing thicket and cut a stick, to help him on his 
lonely way ; or shall I use other words? In 
his wisdom he selected a stout shillelah for 
the protection of himself from friends and 
foes alike :— 
Bless the country, say I, that gave Patrick his birth, 
Bless the land of the oak and its neighbouring earth. 
May the sons of the Thames, the Tweed, and the 
Shannon 
Drub the French who dare plant on our confines a 
cannon ; 
United and happy, at Loyalty’s shrine, 
ay the rose and the thistle long flourish and 
twine 
Round a sprig of shillelah and shamrock so green. 
Italics are mine. Henry Geratp Hope. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


THe Surname Bevrcuar (9 §. iii. 7).—I 
have noted the name Belshaw, which may 
have been the fair original of several ugly 
forms. Sr. 


With Belcher cf. Bellezeter, a bell-founder, 
whence Billiter Lane, E.C.; see Stow. I 
knew a Mr. Belcher, sixty years ago, who was 
of reputed German extraction ; and we must 
not overlook Jim Belcher, a pugilist who 
popularized a fancy coloured —, - 


Book or Verses (9 §. iii. 108).—F. M. D. 
will find the parodies by A. C. Hilton in ‘In 
Cap and Gown,’ by Charles Whibley, pub- 
lished by Kegan Paul in 1889. J.C. 


Miss Frances Moore §. iii. 125).—Add 
to W. C. B.’s references 4™ §S, xi, 221, where 
HERMENTRUDE says of ‘ The Life of Joanna’ 
that it is “curious and interesting, though 
anonymous.” I do not think, however, that she 


meant to attach any special meaning to the 
“though” ; we pes A to read, “It is anony- 
mous.” If W.C. B. will refer to the second 
volume of ‘Modern English Biography, by 
F. Boase, he will find that Madame Panache 
is known to the latest authority. 

Racpu THoMAS. 


Latin Ampicuittes (9 §. i. 269 ; ii. 14).— 

I have always seen the Latin alliteration 

beginning “Sepe” written thus, “Sepe cepe 

sub sepe crescit,” not cep? instead of “ crescit.” 
8. RicuTon. 


A line genuinely ambiguous, at least that 


has seemed so to many examinees, is Virgil's 
Est mollis flamma medullas. 
* Eneid,’ iv. 66. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


Tue Orteain or “Taw” (9 §. ii. 385 ; iii. 
97).—Is the correct name “taw” or “tor”? 
In the old m ‘The Biter Bit’ (who its 
author was foam say) we read :— 

An Eton stripling training for the law, 

A dunce at syntax, but a ‘ab at taw, 

One happy Christmas laid upon the shelf 

His cap and gown and stores of learned pelf. 

JouNn PickrorD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CHANT oF ACHILLES’ (9 §. iii. 188). 
—It appeared in the Vew Sporting Magazine 
I think between the end of the thirties an 
beginning of the forties. STAIR. 


Dr. JoHnson AND TEA-DRINKING (9* ii. 
265, 413; iii, 215)—The use of tea bein 
restricted by its costliness (generally from 34. 
to 6l. a pound) toa limited number of persons, 
it became a very fashionable drink in the 
times of the later Stuarts,* and some of this 
feeling remained in the Doctor's time. Tea 
was then virtually a monopoly of the East 
India Company, and the tax upon it varied 
from 50 per cent. upwards. Hence the loss 
of our great American colony; hence too, from 
the exigencies of its price, the minute size of 
the Johnson teacups still to be seen at Lich- 
field. Neither was Johnson remarkable for 
his capacity in tea-drinking. Bishop Gilbert 
Burnet drank twenty-five cups in a morning, 
and the poet Cowper was also addicted to 
frequent libations of tea, and in one of his 
letters to Hill puts on record an adroit 
serving-man 
“raising the teapot to the ceiling with his right 
hand, while in his left the teacup, Sessending almost 


* Pepys first partook of it 25 Sept., 1660; see also 
an article on * Tea-drinking’ in Temple Bar of 
April, 1898. 
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to the ground, received a limpid stream, frothing and 
pee | on reaching its destination into a roaring 
syllabub,”— 

evidently a waiter who would have regarded 
with contempt a modern (air-valve) self- 


pouring or motionless teapot. R. B 
Upton. 
Piayinc Carps oN A TOWER 


(9 §. iii. 90, 214).—I need not tell Mr. 
ANDREWS, for he knows already, that there 
was formerly a steeple on the church of 
Ashton-under-Lyne which owed a foot of its 
height to the five of spades. The tale is told 
in ‘ Ecclesiastical Curiosities’ (a book edited 
by Mr. ANpREws) in a chapter written by 
Mr. John Eglington Bailey, F.S.A., pp. 113-18, 
and some of your readers may be glad to hear 
it. Divested of trimmings, it is as follows. 
During the building of Ashton steeple, in 
1413, a butcher named Alexander Hyll, 
playing at noddy, a kind of cribbage, swore 
that if the dealer turned up the five of spades 
he would pay for a foot of the steeple. Up 
came the card ; Hyll performed his oath, and 
had his name carved on the stone, a cleaver 
being put before Alexander and the fateful 
card before Hyll. Dodsworth, the Yorkshire 
antiquary, saw this inscription in 1639, and 
copied it, although it was no longer in the 
steeple, a new one having been raised in 1516. 
Sr. SwItTHry. 


Cricket (9 §. iii. 208).—The first detailed 
score of an eleven-a-side match seems to be 
that of Kent v. All England, played on the 
Artillery Grounds, Bunhi!l Fields, in 1746. 
It was the result of a challenge from Lord 
Sackville on the part of Kent, who eventually 
won by one wicket. The only cricketer of 
fame who played in this match was Kips, a 
famous wicket-keeper, who made the highest 
score in each innings for Kent (12 and 10). 
The details will be found in Pycroft’s ‘ Cricket 
Field,’ in Box, and in other later works. In 
Mr. W. W. Read’s ‘Annals of Cricket,’ how- 
ever, there are newspaper references to 
matches between elevens of still earlier date. 
Thus, in the Postman for 24 July, 1705 :— 

“This is to give notice that a match at Cricket 
will be plaid between eleven gentlemen of the West 
part of Kent and those of Chatham for 11 guineas a 
man, the game to take place at Maulden, in Kent, 
on August 7th next.” 

Maulden was probably Town Malling. There 
are other references and accounts in which 
the number of players is unmentioned, though 
it was doubtless eleven. Here is a notable 


match, from the London Post for 16 July, 
1737 :— 


“On Thursday morni 
Highness the Prince of 


July 13th, His Royal 
ales and ten gentlemen 


play’d a match at Cricket at Kew for a considerable 
sum, against His Grace the Duke of Marlborough 
and ten other noblemen and gentlemen, which was 
won by His Royal Highness.” 
In the June of this year the Prince of Wales 
captained an eleven of London and Surrey in 
a great match with Kent, under Lord Sack- 
ville. The London Evening Post for Satur- 
day, 11 June, 1737, announced that it would 
be played on Kennington Common, “The 
wickets to be fixed exactly at eleven and a 
large ring to be ro round.” The result 
was reported on 16 June. The metropolitans 
had a very bad time, scoring only 31 and 40, 
against 99 and “upwards of 70, and then 
[Kent] knocked up their wickets.” Single 
wicket was not so general as it subsequently 
became under Lord F. Beauclerk, Mr. Osbalde- 
ston, Mr. Ward, Fuller Pilch, and other 
neroes. GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Oricin of THE NAME oF Lavinta 
iii. 148).—This name, though I believe it was 
at one time not uncommon in Italy, is rarely 
found in this country. It occurs, however, 
in Davis’s ‘Hebrew Deeds,’ p. 180. The date 
when the lady bearing it flourished I do not 
know, as the reference I have does not give 
it. My grandfather, Thomas Peacock, of 
Northorpe Hall, near this place, had a 
daughter baptized Lavinia on 11 January, 
1801. She was buried on the 19th of the 
following month. I do not think Lavinia 
was a family name, but of this I am not 
quite certain. There is a Jady named Lavinia 
mentioned in the ‘neid,’ who became the 
wife of A2neas, from whom the city of Lavin- 
ium, which he founded, is said to have taken 
its name. EpWARD PEACOCK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


There are two well-known owners of this 
name: Lavinia, daughter of Latinus, in 
Virgil ; Lavinia, daughter of Titus Andro- 
nicus, in Shakespere. Ep. MARSHALL. 


This classical name was borne by the 
daughter of King Latinus, who became the 
wife of the pious Aineas, see ‘neid,’ vi. and 
vii. ; Ovid, ‘ Metam.,’ xiv. 507, &c. The name 
is anything but uncommon, but the exact 
origin I do not know, and have not at hand 
the earlier series of ‘N. & Q.,’ for the name is 
treated of in 5" §. ii. 512. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Prime MINISTER (8 S. x. 357, 438 ; xi. 69, 
151, 510 ; xii, 55, 431 ; 9" S. ii. 99 ; iii. 15, 52, 


109).--The statement (ante, p. 109) that 
“Prime Minister” was “earliest apP ied to 
Harley” is incorrect. The English trans- 
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lation of Pére d’Orléans’s ‘History,’ from 
which I quoted (8 S. xii. 431), has an in- 
troduction by Echard, the historian, dated 
8 May, 1711, and was consequently made 
before the term could with any propriety 
have been applied to Harley, yet in that work 
it is quite common. I have noted no fewer 
than nine instances, to wit :— 

1. “Cecil, the Prime Minister.”—P. 7. 

2. “The Conde Duque de Olivares, Prime Minister 
to his Catholick Majesty.”—P. 8. 

3. “‘Notwithstanding the Prime Minister’s in- 
structions.”—P. 108. 

4. “The Earl of Danby, Lord High Treasurer by 
Clifford’s laying down, and Prime Minister.”—P. 247. 

5. “The Earlof Sunderland the Prime Minister.” 
—P. 294. 

6. “His Prime Minister is accus’d of it,” i.e., 
treason.—P. 303. 

7. “* That being become Prime Minister and almost 
the only 303. 

“The Prime Minister’s opinion.”—P. 306. 
9. ‘The Prime Minister stood to his advice.” 

In 3 Mazarin is meant; in 6, 7, 8, and 9 
Sunderland. In ‘The Life of James IL, 
published in 1702, I find, on p. 379— 


“ The Earl of Melford, prime Minister of State.” | 


I remember, too, since my last communication, 
seeing a still earlier instance ; but I cannot 
trace it for the moment. W. H. Davin. 


Autor WANTED iii. 69, 178, 218).—In 
the admirable ‘ Bibliographical Catalogue of 
Macmillan & Co.'s Publications from 1843 to 
1889,’ I find (p. 5) that “The Legacy of an 
Etonian, edited by Robert Nolands, sole 
executor,” was written by the Rev. R. W. 
Essington, formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Robert Nolands was, of course, a 
pseudonym. Mr. Essington also wrote, under 


the name of “A. Kingsman,” ‘Over Volcanoes ; | 


or, through France and Spain in 1871.’ 
C. W. 


Cocan: Barry: Rocue (9 §. ii. 448).— 
The information on the early history of these 
families is complicated, and the facts given 
disjointed. The statements in the query do 


not agree with Burke, &c. Burke says John | 


FitzThomas, called “ John of Callan,” Lord of 
O’Connelloe (not of Offaly), married Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas FitzAnthony, Lord of 


Decies and Desmond, Seneschal of Leinster, | 
and bailiff of the county of Kerry. Nothing | 


further seems to be known of this family. 
Maurice FitzGerald, second Baron of Offaly, 
married Juliana, daughter of John de Cogan, 
who was Lord Justice in 1247. He was pro- 
bably son or grandson of Miles de Cogan, 
of the honour of Brampton (see ‘ Visitation of 
Devon,’ 1564), one of the companions of Robert 


Juliana, sister of Maurice, fifth Baron Offaly, 
was married to a John de Cogan. Thomas 
FitzMaurice (not fifth Baron Offaly), father 
of Maurice, first Earl of Desmond, married 
| Margaret, daughter of John (? de Barry of 
| Olethan), fool Barry. The Barry family is 
| supposed to be of Norman origin, and it is held 
| that two brothers, Robert and Philip, went with 
Robert FitzStephen into Ireland in 1169, and 
‘settled there. They enjoyed the titles of 
Barons Barry of Barry Court and Viscount. 
Buttevant from circa 1273, and Earls of 
Barrymore from 28 Feb., 1628, until 1824, 
when they became extinct. The De la Roches 
were of the first rank of Norman families, 
and had great possessions in Pembrokeshire. 
The family was established in Ireland by 
Adam de Rupe, of Roche Castle, co. Pembroke, 
another fellow-soldier of Robert FitzStephen 
in 1196. Created by writ Lord of Fermoy, 
6 Hen. VII. and 3 Phil. and Mary, and 
Viscount Roche of Fermoy, 13 Eliz. Autho- 
| rities differ as to the dates of creation. 
Joun RADCLIFFE. 
Trousers (9 S. iii. 126).—The compilers 
,of the ‘H.E.D. will be greatly misled if 
| they adopt the year 1778 as an early use of 
this word. The pages of ‘N. & Q’ furnish 
many examples of a much earlier date. For 
instance, 3" S. v.: Ben Jonson’s ‘Staple of 
Newes’ (1625), ‘The Coxcomb’ of Beaumont 
and Fletcher (1647), Shakespeare’s ‘ King 
Henry V.’ (1600); 5” S. xii.: ‘True Anti 
Pamela’ (1741) ; 6S. i.: ‘Dragon of Wantley ’ 
(1767), the London Gazette, No. 934 (1674) ; 
ix.: private diary (1665); ‘Janus Lin- 
/guarum of Komensku’ (London, 1670); and 
a short article from Pror. SKEAT. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The word must have been in common use 
long before 1778. Goldsmith wrote, in 1762, 
that the Amazons wore “an open jacket, and 
trowsers that descended no farther than the 


knee” (‘ 
2DWARD H, MarsHALL, M.A. 


Hastings. 


Sr. MicHakw’s, Crooked LANE (9 §. iii. 108). 
—The church of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, 
was demolished in 1831 to make room for the 
approaches to the new London Bridge, and 
the parish was united with those of St. Magnus 
the Martyr and St. Margaret, New Fish 
Street; the latter church, however, hai! 
not been rebuilt after the Great Fire, as 
its site was required for the erection of the 
Monument. We find this church of Si. 
Michael spoken of as having been “some- 


FitzStephen in his Irish expedition of 1171-7. | time but a small and homely thing,” and 
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that it was rebuilt by John Lovekin, a stock- 
fishmonger, who had been four times Lord 
Mayor of London, 1348, 1358, 1365, and 1366. 
He was buried in the choir of this church 
under a “fair tomb, with the images of him 
and his wife in alabaster.” Here also was laid 
to rest the valiant Lord Mayor, Sir William 
Walworth, from whom the church received 
some additions and many benefactions, he 
having been formerly servant to Lovekin. 
The first monument to Sir William Walworth, 
having been mutilated (as Stow says) by “ bad 
people in the reign of Edward VLI.,” was 
replaced in June, 1562, at the cost of William 
Parvis, fishmonger, who lived at the “Castle ” 
in New Fish Street, the following epitaph 
being placed upon it :— 

Here under lyth a man of fame, 

William Walworth callyd by name, 

Fishmonger he was in lyfftime here, 

And twyse Lord Maior, as in bookes appere ; 

Who with courage stout and manly myght 

Slew Jack Straw in King Richard’s syght 

For which act done and trew content, 

The King made hym Knight incontinent 

And gave hym armes, as here you see 

To declare his fact and chivalrie. 

He left this lyff the yere of our God 

Thirteen hondred fourscore and three. 


I suppose we may impute the mistake above 
as to Jack Straw to the ignorance of the 
worthy fishmonger William Parvis aforesaid. 
I have had a search as to the place where the 
remains of those laid to rest in St. Michael's 
found ultimate repose, but unsuccessfully. 
The magnum opus ot G. H. Birch, F.S.A.,on the 
City churches makes no mention of this im- 
portant matter. In the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for March, 1831, it is recorded by A. J. K., 
in a very interesting account of the church 
and neighbourhood, that “the bones of the 


champion of civil order, Sir William Wal-| formed. 
worth, may not have yet found their last | the last time on 20 March, 1831. 
If this be true as to Sir| J/aq., 1831, part i. p. 195, note. 


resting-place.” 
William Walworth’s remains, it would be 
equally so of all others in the church, for all 
were cleared away alike; but nothing is there 
to show where the reinterment took place ; 
upon this subject all books seem to be un- 
accountably silent. Books failing me, I made 
application at Fishmongers’ Hall, thinking 
that something would be known there upon 
the matter. But no! the junior clerk who 
came forward, and to whom I made my re- 
quest, appeared to know no more about any 
such being as this old member of his Com- 
pany than he would have done had I alluded 
to the Dalai Lama of Thibet ; and two other 
gentlemen, to whom my question was repeated, 
appeared to be in the same happy state of 
bliss. In the end, I was told that the beadle 


of St. Magnus’ Church might help me to a 
solution of the knotty point. To the church 
I went, and found the official in question out. 
[ was answered by a lady, probably the 
sextoness, who said there was no monument 
in the church to the worthy in question, but 
that she had heard that the ies from St. 
Michael’s were brought to St. Magnus’ for 
reinterment ; but anyway she knew that all 
the remains in the latter church were clea 

out four or five years ago and deposited in 
Woking Cemetery, the vaults being now 
omer tal for the body of Miles Coverdale, 
which was allowed, by special grace, to be 
kept there. That some of the monuments 
came appears certain, for there are one or two 
bearing the name of Preston, which are known 
to have been in St. Michael’s before its 
demolition. W. E. 

14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Divine service took place in St. Michael’s for 
the last time on Sunday, 20 March, 1831, and 
was interrupted by the falling of some plaster 
from the ceiling. T he sermon prepared by the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Dakins, was consequently 
not preached, and the service was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion. The monumental 
tablets and church registers were shortly 
after removed to St. Magnus the Martyr on 
the union of the parishes. The bodies would 

robably have been reinterred at this church. 
3y the ‘Parish Register Abstract,’ 1831, the 
registers were perfect from 1539 to 1812. A 
history of the parish was written by the 
rector, and published in 1831. 
Everard Home CoLeMAN, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


This church was pulled down when the 
approaches to new London Bridge were 
Divine service was held in it for 
See Gent. 
G. F. R. B. 


Tue Caurcn (?) at Sricuester (9 §. ii. 
101, 158, 277, 429; iii. 11, 110).—I willingly 
reply to Mr. St. Jonn Hope's questions, so 
far as lies in my power, though I confess 
I am reluctant to occupy your valuable 
space with a further communication on this 
subject. It is, in fact, patent that the 
respective views of Mr. St. Jonn Hope and 
myself regarding this problem are unlikely 
to coincide. We regard evidence from totally 
different mental standpoints. To take a 
single instance, as afforded by his last letter. 
“So far as our excavations have proceeded, 
they have not yielded traces of a large 
population, whether an or Christian.” 

at, then, does Mr. St. Joun Hope under- 
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(9 S. ILL. 8, 99, 


stand by the presence not only of walls of 
ver extent, but of a basilica 
which he describes (9 S. ii. 429) as “270 feet 
long” with tribunes at each end—an edifice 
of the same length, in fact, as the basilica of 
Constantine, the largest of ancient basilicas ? 
Why provide such enormous accommoda- 
tion if it was not required? Why such 
princely provision for the administration 
of justice if the city did not need it? Why 
should a British-Roman town of the second 
order possess a basilica rivalling in length 
the largest in the capital of the world? 
Perhaps Mr. Hore can explain this. I truly 
trust ih will do so to the satisfaction not 
merely of myself, but of all those who are 
similarly interested in Roman Britain. 

I now turn to the church (?); and, first of 
all, let me point out that my having suggested 
in my last letter a variety of small Roman 
buildings which might have observed the 
basilican type does not indicate (as Mr. 
Hope endeavours to show) that I have 
altered my former conclusion. I still 
consider that —_ “it was simply 
the Court of Justice”; but these other 
varieties of official edifice seemed to me at 
least to deserve enumeration as well. Any 
one of these might have exemplified the 
basilican type, and Silchester might have 

ssessed some of them. The smallness 
of the building in question, however, only 
reminds one of the fact that buildings of the 
fourth and fifth centuries reflect the deca- 
dence rather than the infancy of a people. 
But that there were very small an 
buildings of the basilican type, divided into 
nave and aisles, even in Rome, is shown by 
the residence of the Quindecemviri, the 
remains of which lie beneath S. Giovanni dei 
Fiorentini.* But they do not appear ever to 
have possessed crypts. 

Now why was the basilica form adopted by 
the early Christians instead of the most usual 
form of rectangular pagan temple? For the 
reason that this form was that best fitted for 
a large attendance of worshippers. But it is 
manifest that in a building “ 29} feet long 
and 10 feet wide (in the nave)” the accom- 
modation was anything but generous ; espe- 
cially when it is considered that the building 
rose in the immediate vicinity of the most 
important meeting-place in the city, in the 
very heart of Silchester, where one would 
have expected the merchants’ god rather than 
Christ installed as guardian. But I seem to 
recollect that Britain had by the middle of 


* They represent the “Secretarium Neronis” of 
the ‘ Mirabilia.’ 


the fourth century been drained of money, 
in which case it would have been reasonable 
for the Christians there, if permitted to do so, 
to adapt a pagan building rather than to 
build a fresh one ; while it would surely have 
been utterly ridiculous of the Christians, if 
they were really numerous and powerful 
enough to fasten upon the heart of the city, 
not to make use of a larger edifice than this 
pigmy one. Moreover, why did they fail to 
conform to the universal custom of the early 
Christians, not merely those of Italy, but 
those of neighbouring Gaul ?— 

** Habituellement nos premiéres églises francaises 

ssédent sous l’abside une crypte, dans laquelle 

tait déposé un corps saint, et quelquefois le fond 
de l’église lui-méme rappelle les dispositions de ses 
constructions souterraines, bien que la nef conserve 
la physionomie de la basiliqueantique.”—M. Viollet- 
*D. R. de l’Architecture.’ 

Now the great difference between a Chris- 
tian and a pagan basilica* is the presence of 
this erypt, which afforded a sanctuary for 
celebrating sacred rites during times of 
persecution, as well as a safe sepulchre at 
other times for the precious relics of a 
martyr. To such considerations, however 
Mr. St. Joun Hore only remarks, “Did Mr 
BaDDELEY realize the smallness of the build- 
ing, I doubt if he would bid me look for a 
crypt.” What has that circumstance to do 
with the proofs we require that this was a 
Christian church ? 

As I am no believer in the modesty of the 
early Christians, and have had before me 
ample evidence of their aggressive nature, I 
merely asked for the customary evidences of 
their having been present at Silchester at 
all, namely, for a brick, a lamp, a sepulchral 
slab, or a vase, bearing upon it, however 
roughly incised, one of their many sacred 
tokens, or else their favourite monogram. 
They had a way of letting you know where 
they had been. Has all Silchester, rich as it 
has proved in the yields so ably arranged 
and displayed at Reading Museum, not yet 
yielded one single such token? They cannot 
ie at the greater depths, except they be in 
the wells; therefore they must lie in the 
upper stratum. Let us still hope for such 
an interesting discovery, and, meanwhile, 
humbly suspend our judgments. 

St. BApDpELEY. 


Camettan vii. 429; 9% S. iii. 
75, 193).— Miss Wilkins’s story has nearly 
faded from my memory, but I do not believe 


* Pagan “temples” also had crypts occasionally. 
My friend Giacomo Boni lately laid ‘open the en- 
trance to that of the temple of Antoninus in the 
Forum in my presence. 
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that the ring in question was of “cornelian” 
or “carnelian.” I think it was of something 


sessed by William should be now in the 


| Juchy of Lancaster. I think it probable that 


that assumed to have the value of gold and | William was son of Ralph de Ferté, the Justice 
had it not. I used myself to be struck with | Itinerant of 1218, as Foss suggests. As his 


the resemblance between “camelian” an 
“carnelian” when our old nurse used to say 
that such a locket or such a brooch was made 
of the former, and not of precious metal. 
Sometimes when we asked her, “Is that 
gold ?” she would tease us by answering, “ It’s 
cold”; but our sharp young ears detected 
the éguivoque. Sr. 


LETTERS FROM ENGLISH MINISTERS OF THE 
CROWN TO THEIR SOVEREIGN (9 S. iii. 66, 
156).—Sir Robert Peel’s correspondence fur- 
nishes a link between the formula used by 
Pitt in 1804. and that employed by Mr. Balfour 
to-day. Writing to George IV. on 12 Feb., 
1823, Peel, who was then Home Secretary, 
began: “Mr. Peel received last night the 
letter which your Majesty addressed to him” 
(Parker's ‘Sir Robert Peel,’ i. 338) ; while on 
31 March, 1827, a similar letter commenced : 
“Mr. Peel presents his humble duty, and has 
the honour toinform your Majesty,” &c. (¢bid., 


. 457). 
¥ Lord Melbourne, also as Home Secretary, 
thus began a letter to William IV. on 2 April, 
1834: “Viscount Melbourne presents his 
humble duty to your Majesty, and begs leave 
to acknowledge your Majesty’s gracious com- 
munication” (Lloyd C. Sanders’s ‘ Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Papers,’ p. 160) ; and this has become 
the accustomed form of address, followed, as 
appears from letters which have from time to 
time been published, by Russell, Palmerston, 
Beaconsfield, Gladstone, and Lord Salisbury. 
POLITICIAN. 


De Ferirate iii. 47, 192).—Does not 
Mr. Irvine forget that there were at least 
three generations of a branch of the De 
Gournays who bore the name of De Ferté or 
Feritate, and lived and died before the Con- 

uest ? Planché says so. Gautier de la Ferté 
the first founded a priory at Ferté in Brai, 
c. 990. His son Hugues and his grandson of 
the same name (a monk of Bec) were dead 
before 1066. As Gautier’s brother, Hugues de 
Gournay, came to England with Edward the 
Confessor in 1035, he may have brought some 
of the Ferté family. The William de Ferté 
connected with Devon and Wilts must surely 
be the one of that name who married Margery, 
daughter of William de Briwere the elder, 
and co-heiress to her brother in 1233. This 
William de Ferté left only one child, Gun- 
dreda, wife of Payn de Cadurcis. Their 

randchild took the property to her husband 

enry, Earl of Lancaster, and so the manors 


d | (Ralph’s) Iter was in Cumberland both in that 


year and in 1225, and in Westmoreland in 
1226, he was doubtless a Cumberland man ; 
but Foss’s statement that he took his name 
from a Norman place seems more probable 
than Mr. Irvine’s derivation from the wild- 
ness of the Cumbrian estate. 
THomas WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton. 


“No GREAT SHAKES” (9% §. iii. 169).—In 
Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ 
this is said to refer to the common or stubble 
(locally the “ shake”) on which the poor were 
allowed to feed their cattle between harvest 
and seedtime, and to mean therefore, pri- 
marily, “no great privilege.” The explana- 
tion seems far-fetched, and if this was the 
original meaning it is certainly lost now. The 
present meaning is admirably shown in 
the passage in ‘The Mill on the Floss’ where 
Maggie Tulliver is talking to Luke about the 
prodigal son, and hopes he would be good 
afterwards. “Eh, miss,” says Luke (I quote 
from memory), “I’m afraid he’d be no great 
shakes, let ’s feyther do what he would for 
him.” See under ‘Shack’ in Halliwell for 
other meanings which may suggest other pos- 
sible explanations, none of which, however, is 
quite satisfactory. C. C. B. 


This isa very common saying in the Midland 
counties, where they say “to shake” (for 
shuffle) cards, also to shake the dice. Hence 
a good deal or throw is called a good shake, 
and metaphorically anything that is of little 
worth ‘‘no great eben” B. D. Moseey. 


Probably derived from dice-play. 
W. C. B. 


Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to 
mention that this expression appears in the 
second line of the third verse of Charles 
Lever’s song ‘ The Man for Galway,’ sung by 
Mr. Bodkin at the election dinner recorded 
in ‘Charles O’Malley,’ published in Dublin in 
1841 :— 

Ye think the Blakes 
Are no great shakes. 
Henry Gerarp Hope. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


“rrLORES Cortox” (9 §. iii. 108).—“Cortox” 
is manifestly impossible. What appears x to 
your correspondent is probably the contrac- 
tion for rum. Precise information about the 
indistinctness would have been desirable. By 
reading // for C we should get “ Hortorum,” 


| 
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but is the phrase “ flores Hortorum ” likely ? 
I suggest “ Poetarum,” and Mr. Porter may 
look again at his manuscript with these lights. 
I would add that I possess a book bearing the 
following title :— 

_“*Tilvstrivm | Poetarvm | Flores: | per | Octa- 
vianvm Mirandvlam collecti, & in locos communes 
digesti : nunc verd ab innumeris mendis repurgati | 
a| Theod. Pvlmanno | Craneburgio. | Cum Indice 
locorumcommunium. | Antverpiae, | Apud Ioannem 
Bellerum sub aquila aurea. | MDLXxxvitr. | Cum 
Priuilegio Regis.” 

It is a copious Latin anthology, with alpha- 
betically arranged subject headings and 
marginal references. F. Apams. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


May not this book be ‘ Flores Doctorum,’ a 
work which I find announced among “ Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin Books” in ‘ London’s Cata- 
logue of the Most Vendible Books in England,’ 
1658? The last word, being indistinct, might 
easily be “ Docto,” with the x-like contraction 
for rum and orum, common enough in docu- 
ments of the period. London gives neither 
place nor date of publication, but the size only, 
16mo. In another part of his catalogue he 
has “ Flores Solitudinis, certain rare and elle- 

ant pieces of Temperance and Patience ; of 
ife and death ; the world contemned by the 
a of Lyons; the life of Paulinus, Bp. of 
Nola, &c. 12mo.” In the ‘Catalogi Veteres 
Librorum_ Ecclesie Cathedralis Dunelm.’ 
(Surtees Society, vol. vii.) we have ‘ Flores 
Bernardi, cum quadam alia tabula prece- 
denti,’ and ‘Flores Bede super Epistolam 
Pauli ad Romanos.’ Of course, “ cortox ” 
suggests “cortex,” and the book may be of 
the nature of a herbal ; but as I find no work 
in ancient catalogues bearing that title, I put 
forth the foregoing suggestion for what it is 
worth. ICHARD WELFORD. 


Yorks §. iii. 227).—Is not 
this Gowdall, between Snaith and Hensall ? 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


“THE POLICY OF PIN-PRICKS ” (9 §. iii. 46, 
115, 238).— I am unable, I regret to say, 
to comply with St. SwirHtn’s request, for the 
simple reason that my information was de- 
rived from an English, and not a French 
source. Henry Geratp Hope. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Life and Times of the Early Valois Queens. By 
Catherine Bearne. (Fisher Unwin.) 
In this handsome and attractive volume Mrs. Bearne 
deals with the lives of the first three queens of the 
house of Valois—Jeanne de Bourgogne, Blanche de 


Navarre, and Jeanne d’Auvergne et de Boulogne. 
Concerning these illustrious ladies ordinary histories 
are all but silent, and the record of their lives has 
been compiled with commendable industry from 
early chronicles and similar sources. Comparatively 
few particulars as to the three queens them- 
selves are obtainable, and the record of their doings 
is of no special vivacity. A picture of life in 
France is, however, furnished, at a time when the 
fortunes of that fair country were all but at their 
lowest, since, in addition to the terrible scourge of 
the Black Death, with which all Europe was visited, 
she had to undergo the revolt of the Jacquerie, and 
to see her land overrun by English hordes and 
by disbanded mercenaries, who committed fearful 
outrages. Humiliation of the keenest kind was 
not spared the French, and the volume includes 
accounts of the English victories at Crécy and 
Poictiers. As a picture of France the book is, 
accordingly, to be commended. Its pages are 
however, blurred and indistinct, being overcrowded 
with figures. As a rule, the information is trust- 
worthy, and we have detected few mistakes, and none 
of importance. We never heard of the ‘Grande [sic] 
Dictionnaire Historique’ of Morey, mentione 
». 81, and must suppose “* Morey” to be a misprint 
Moréri. We say, also, that “‘ Lucas 
le Borgue,” named p. 115 as making for the king a 
cotte hardie of pons should be Lucas le Borgne. 
Fourteenth-century French offers some difficulties ; 
but we know of no such word as borgue. The most 
charming feature in the book consists of the illus- 
trations. These are taken by Mr. Edwai 
Bearne from ancient drawings and similar sources, 
and supply admirably vivid pictures of feudal 
France. The frontispiece shows the Chateau of 
Chastellux, a fine specimen of a feudal residence, 
“* picturesque outside and intolerable inside,” as our 
author says. We have in addition, besides por- 
traits and shields, admirable views of the old 
Chateau of Dijon, the Chateau Gaillard, the 
Louvre, the Palais de la Cité, the Chateau de Vin- 
cennes, the Tour de Nesle, the Grand Chatelet, St. 
Denis, Evreux, Melun, &c. The legends connected 
with these edifices, notably the Tour de Nesle, 
are briefly narrated. Mrs. Bearne is to be con- 
gratulated on having chosen ground almost un- 
occupied in this country. She holds out a half 
promise of a second volume, giving lives of Jeanne 
de Bourbon, Isabelle de Baviére, and others. The 
sad career of Isabelle de Baviére should furnish 
opportunities for a good study. It is, perhaps, 
unreasonable to wish for more personal particulars 
concerning the women dealt with. Such are not 
easily obtainable, and when obtained are not often 
edifying. 


St. Ronan’s Well. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 
Ir is pleasant to read afresh ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ 
now included in the reissue of the handsome 
“*Border Edition.” When in boyhood we first 
encountered the work in what used to be called 
the author’s favourite edition we found it unread- 
able, and it was not until a decade or more had 
passed that we accomplished a task since that time 
often repeated. The opening chapters, once re- 
rded as the dullest, are now special favourites. 
Not until the tedious, and, as Mr. Lang says, 
* conventional” Nabob comes on the scene to 
serve as a deus ex machina does the book become 
tiresome. We are not easily reconciled to the 
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sorrespondence between Capt. Jekyl and the pseudo | Marston, the editor of the Fishing Gazette, 


Lord Etherington, which would have had more 


vraisemblance if the latter had not signed his full | regards * The 


name to his sinister avowals. Men of Etherington 
or Bulmer’s stamp would not readily aftix their 
full signatures to utterances so outspoken and 
so shameless. This is a minor matter. The book 
would have been better, as well as more com- 

rehensible, had James Ballantyne not interfered 
in Puritanical fashion with the progress of the story. 
Here, however, in new guise, ‘St. Ronan’s Well’ is. 
with all the illustrations, the notes of author an 
editor, the glossary, and other attractions, and it is 
sure of a welcome. 


WirH much pleasure we welcome in the Fort- 
nightly Review a contribution from the author of 
‘The Golden Bough,’ the most masterly book yet 
written on the origin and development of primitive 
belief. Mr. J. G. Frazer’s latest communication, of 
which an instalment only appears, is on the subject 
of ‘ Totemism.’ 
that the writer is principally concerned. It seems, 
indeed, as if the study of what are known as the 
Intichiuma ceremonies might lead to a reconsidera- 
tion of the aspect of the totemic system which may 
perhaps best be described as magical rather than 
religious. In arriving at his present doubts—they 
cannot yet be called conclusions—Mr. Frazer has 
been greatly influenced by the ‘ Native Tribes of 
Central Australia’ of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, a 
work published within the present year, with 
which we have not as yet formed acquaintance. 
Some marvellous things are told us concerning a 

rtion—we suppose it to be only a portion—of the 
Central Australian tribes. Not only have certain 
aborigines no idea of using as garments the skins 
of the animals they slay, they steadfastly reject the 
idea that mankind is propagated by the union of 
the sexes. What are the views they substitute we 
have not space to tell; it suffices to say that every 
human being is the product of an immaculate con- 
ception. The one new point concerning totemism 
with which Mr. Frazer deals, and to which we can 
refer, is the extent to which an Australian savage 
will eat his own totem—sparingly indeed, but un- 
hesitatingly ; and the fact that he has even, in case 
of need, the first right to eat it. Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin continues his study of ‘France since 
1814.’ His present chapter, if such it may be called, 
is headed ‘ The Great Juggling of 1830.’ An Anglo- 
Parisian Journalist writes of * Bonapartism,’ and 
Mr. Samuel Howe on ‘The Spoiling of St. Paul’s.’ 
A larze portion of the contents is controversial.— 
The same may be said of an equal portion of the 
contents of the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Alexander 
Sutherland holds sanguine and easily defensible 
views on ‘The Natural Decline of Warfare,’ and 
points out the enormous and accelerating advance 
that has been made. Je are still far from the 
stage at which war will no longer be tolerated, but 
we are progressing in that direction. In spite of 
the ingenuity of our present weapons of destruction, 
not one per annum in ten thousand of our European 
population has died in war during the present cen- 
tury. One in a bundred would be a very low 
percentage of similar deaths a thousand years 

Warfare accordingly, it is now shown, is 
“not less than one-hundredth part as destructive 
as it was in the early Middle Ages.” Other views 
not less encouraging and optimistic are put for- 
ward. It is to be wished that Mr. R. B. 


| 


It is with totemism in Australia | 


could draw equally satisfactory conclusions as 
hames as a Salmon River,’ a 
subject on which he writes. Great improvement 
has been effected during recent years by the action 
of the County Council in the condition of the water 
in the Thames tideway. It still holds true, however, 
that there are fifteen miles of river between London 
Bridge and Erith in which salmon cannot live. The 
entire paper has singular interest. It is satisfacto 
to tind that the Thames Salmon Association still 
rosecutes its labours, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Marston will be able before long to hold out 
more encouragement. Much, however, that is diffi- 
cult remains to be done. Mrs. Anstruther gives a 
vivacious account of * Ladies’ Clubs.’ Would it not 
be preferable to call them ‘* Women’s Clubs,” leaving 
the term /ady, or preferably “ lydy,” to those who 
now monopolize it? We Eades idea these clubs were 
so numerous or important, though our experiences 
of them have been pleasant and satisfactory. 
Dr. Arabella Kenealy seems of opinion that we may 


| lose more than we gain from the progress women 


make as athletes. Her paper is very sensible. 
Mr. H. W. Hoare has an article of much interest 
and importance upon ‘The English Bible from 
Henry VIII. to James I.’ ‘Winged Carriers of 
Disease,’ by Lady Priestley, gives particulars of 
curious experiments in keeping houses, so to speak, 
fly and mosquito proof.—A second part of Mr. C. 
Dana Gibson's ‘Sketches in Egypt’ appears in the 
Pall Mall. The pictures of Egyptian life and of 
Christmas on the Nile seem tempting enough to 
those whose memories of spring fogs and blizzards 
are still fresh. A good and brightly illustrated 
account of ‘The Queen’s Furniture at Windsor’ 
follows. Mr. Joseph Anderson reproduces some 
admirably characteristic pictures of Franz Len- 
bach, a famous portrait painter. ‘ Kensington 
Palace’ is described by Mary Howard. Mr. Clark 
Russell gives the sixth instalment of ‘The Ship: 
her Story, and Sir Hugh Gough the fifth part of 
his ‘Old Memories: Afghanistan.’ A reproduction, 
ably executed, of Mr. Orchardson’s ‘ Farmer's 
Daughter’ constitutes a good frontispiece. The 
illustrations generally are excellent.—Mr. Sidney 
Lee prints in the Cornhill ‘The Shakespeare First 
Folio: some Notes and a Discovery,’ being part of a 
lecture he delivered lately at the London Institu- 
tion. It is not only the first folio with which he is 
concerned, a brief account being given of the four 
folios. About twenty perfect first folios Mr. Lee holds 
are in existence, and over one hundred and sixty 
which have sustained serious damage. Mr. Lee has 
examined some of the finest copies in existence, 
and points to differences in the text. Among the 
copies he has examined are one in the possession 
of the Duke of Leeds, with autographs of 
Charles Killigrew and Congreve; the copy of 
Garrick, and that of John Philip Kemble. Mr. 
Lee then describes an exceptional copy belonging to 
William Jaggard, the printer of the book, which is 
the tallest and finest in existence. It was presented 
by Jaggard to Augustine Vincent, the herald. In 
connexion with it some facts of extreme interest 
are for the first time brought to light. Mr. Calde- 
ron’s ‘ Academy of Humour’ is quaint and amusing. 
‘Service Militaire’ gives a grim account of the 
treatment accorded the educated Frenchman under- 
going a year of obligatory service. ‘Conferences 
on ks and Men’ is readable.—An account of 
Hartley Coleridge appears in Temple Bar. Nothing 
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is said about the publication in Leeds of his first 
volume of poems, a matter of some interest. ‘In 
Vienna in the Mad Year of *48’ gives a vigorous 
account of misgovernment and revolt. A sketch o 


Alexander Poushkinisinteresting. Walpole’s letters | 


are frequently on the ¢apis just now. A paper on 
*The Earlier Letters of Horace Walpole’ is sound 
in judgment and pleasantly written. — In the 
Gentleman's is a paper on those ‘Karly Tuscan 
Poets’ to whom Rossetti, in his translation of 
Dante's ‘Vita Nuova,’ first introduced many of 
us. ‘Froissart’s Chronicles,’ ‘George Crabbe,’ and 
‘The Princess Charlotte’ are also the subjects of 
vapers. * An Honest Publisher,’ it is sad to find, isa 
‘renchman, Eugéne Randuel. The title, we suppose, 
does not imply that he is the only one.—The English 
Illustrated A once more three capital coloured 
illustrations. One depicts that ‘Mimicry in Ani- 
mals’ to which safety in the midst of innumerable 
foes is not seldom due. Two papers are upon 
‘Submarine Boats’ and ‘ Voyaging under the Sea.’ 
An eminently interesting account is given of ‘ The 
London Missionary gery Museum,’ with many 
illustrations of idols.—‘ More Superstitions and 
some Humours of Arcady,’ by Miss C. Trollope, 
which appears in Longman’s, is quite delightful. 
Scarcely less good is ‘A Sketch in Scarlet.’ Lord 
Chesterfield is discussed in ‘The Great _Letter- 
Writers,’ and Mr. Rider Haggard’s ‘A Farmer’s 
Year’ and Mr. Lang’s ‘ At the Sign of the Ship’ are 
well continued.—In the New Century Mr. Joseph 
Collinson speaks up warmly in favour of ‘The Per- 
secuted Owl, The two Morrises, William and Sir 
Lewis, are both discussed, the former in connexion 
with his fantastically worn Socialism. 


Mr. Vincent Stuckey Leay.—In the Times of 
29 March appeared the announcement of the death 
of Mr. Vincent Stuckey Lean, of the Middle Temple. 
It stated that he died at the Knowle, Clevedon, 
Somerset, the residence of his niece, on 24 March, 
aged seventy-eight. This statement would have 

yassed unnoticed, save by a few friends at the 

emple, but for the paragraphs in the Times and 
other papers on the following day recording his 
charitable bequests. He has left 50,000/. to the 
British Museum for the improvement and extension 
of the Library and Reading-room, and 50,000/. to 
the city of Bristol for the development of the free 
libraries of the city. He was the youngest son of 
Mr. James Lean, of Clifton, Bristol, one of the 
founders and directors of Stuckey’s Banking Com- 
pany, the leading establishment of the kind through- 
out Somerset. Mr. V. 8. Lean is said to have been 
connected in early life with the bank. Even then 
he was animated by the love of travel, and, until 
last winter, several of the colder months of the year 
were spent by him on the Riviera. In the summer 
of 1895 he was at Meran. He was called to the 
Bar at the Middle Temple on 3 November, 1843, 
and had for many years been a familiar figure 
during the term dinners in its noble hall at 
the ancients’ table —a table which is invested 
with especial privileges for a few senior barristers. 
It is pleasant to record that he furnished to the 
number of ‘N. & Q.’ for 22 November, 1890, the 

races said before and after dinner at the Middle 

emple. Since 1861 he had been a member of the 
Windham Club. Mr. Lean, during his travels on 
the Continent and in England, particularly around 
the Malvern Hills, had picked up many curious 
bits of knowledge, and he added to his stores of 


information by assiduous reading at the British 
| Museum. But neither there nor elsewhere would 
| his appearance have suggested to the chance comer 


f| that he was endowed with great wealth. His 


favourite hobby was that of “national proverbs,” 
and the Museum authorities are requested to de- 
vote some attention to the illustration of that 
branch of knowledge. For many years Mr. Lean 
had been a contributor to our columns. We note a 
communication from him so far back as 30 July, 
1864, p. 97. An article of his on 24 June, 1871, shows 
the bent of his studies in carrying back a proverb to 
Walton’s ‘Complete Angler,’ and many of his sub- 
sequent communications threw light on obscure 
passages in our Elizabethan and Jacobean litera- 
ture. Long replies—and replies of great value—by 
him on ‘Personal Proverbs,’ and on ‘ Proverbs 
which have changed their Meaning,’ appeared in 
our second volume for 1878. His name is not 
entered in the British Museum Catalogue as the 
author of any separate work. 

A VETERAN writer, who was an occasional con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ died, aged seventy-nine, on 
19 February, at Armadale, a suburb of Melbourne. 
Mr. David Blair went out to Sydney in 1850, and 
was associated with the late Sir Henry Parkes in 
the Empire newspaper. Later he moved to Mel- 
bourne, and was for a while in Parliament in 
Victoria, but his interests were chiefly in journal- 
ism and in literature. Some twenty-one years 
he published a ‘ History of Australasia,’ and in 1] 

a ‘Cyclopedia of Australasia.’ 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “ Duplicate.” 

G. T. Suersory.— 

O shame to thee, land of the Gaul. 
Consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. ii. passim, under ‘ Poem 
attributed to Byron.’ 

CorRkIGENDUM.—P. 227, col. 1, 1. 11, for “ enter- 
ing Purgatory” read on quitting Purgatory. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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98, I. NOTES AND QUERIES. 
MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— 7imes, 
“A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Fecap, 8vo. 1s. net. 


“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”—St. James's Gazette. 


* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.”—.Scotsman, 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and includi ig even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 

find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of ‘ Drake's Drum.’ "”— Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
easure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
1.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 

feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling...... ‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 


sailors all the world over.”—S; 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 


“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn bands imaginary 
world of -conceived and chaotic gloom.”— Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 


“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, ite attitude were all madein France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch, 

“ The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first is finished, and see has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he told us nning of it...... r. Nicho! ites with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”—Gilasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Wateon discourses with shrewd and b upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 


mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.”—Scotsman, 


“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because be has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pali Mali Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto beer ited ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. a sa 


“ Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glove. 


London ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, ETC., 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
W. H SMITH & §S ON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Published offered 


A maqpons ¢ BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, «. a ar 
oe by the Author, With 304 Plates, Coloured by Hand. 6 vols. super- 
ove oe 136 6... 90 


A NATURAL HISTORY ‘of the NESTS a and RaGS of BRITISH BIRDS. ‘Thoroughly Revised and 


0 


brought up to date by W. B. TEGET ‘MEIER, P .Z8. Fourth Kdition, entirely Kevised, Corrected, 

and Kniarged. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. 63 0 ... 45 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. KGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 

Fifth Kdition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,008 distines 

all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols, super-royal Svo.___... 0 ... 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Kighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, ond Bolarged by 

the Author. With 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand. Super-royal 8vo. wm — 1 @ 
TRIPP (F. B. BRITISH MOSSES: their Home, Aspects, and With a 

Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... 62 6 ... 18 0 
=e osn® BIRDS and WILD FOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 

. TEGETMBIRER, F.Z.S., — of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 

‘Edition. With 60 large Plates by — and on 2 vols. 

FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Bupestense in Crossing na Cultivation, A List ot, the 

important Varieties, and a History of the Discovery of ae Parentage, 7 By E. J WE. 

With 62 Lllustrations = 12 6 
LOWE'S BBAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By KE. J. LOWE, P.RS., and w. “HOWARD, "PHS. 

Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in in this Third Edition. With 

60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. . eco 210 6 
NEW and RARE BERAUTIFUL- LBAVED ‘PLANTS. “By SHIRLEY MIBBERD, PRU. s. With 

Coloured Plates. Super-royal ... 25 0 10 6 
NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. “By LOWE, R. With 79 Coloured Plates and 

Wood Engravings. 2 vols, royal - 20..21 
PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. GREENE, M. A. D. Z. s. With Notes on by 

the Hon. and Kev. F.G. DUTTON, Iilustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.... 37 6 ... 4 0 
BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted from the Field. By gage PENNELL- 

ELMHIKST. With Ilustrations, Coloured and Plain ... 5 0 
BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full- “Page ‘Coloured Plates. ‘Oblong one » @OC uw Oe 
HENDBRSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. = eee Portrait and 12 Woodeuts 

engraved by Edmund Evans __.... 76 40 
MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. I)lustrated w @. Bowens with 20 Facsimile ‘Water-Colour Sketches, ond 23 

Biack-and-White Drawings. cloth.. 
GOOD GREY MARE,The. By WHYTE- MELVILLE. “Tiustrated by G. ™. Scarlett. Oblong folio BOW. FE 
FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895. Edited by C. W. — ae of all 

the Cricketers of the Present Day. Half-roan _... 8 64 
ANGLER'S NOTE-BOOK and NATURALIST RECORD. 2 vols. ove ove eo 13 0 5 0 
DAFT (RICHARD).—KINGS of CRICKRT: Reminiscences and Anecdotes, with Hints on . the ‘Game. 

With Introduction by Mr. ANDKEW LANG. Illustrated by 80 Portraits of Eminent am, 

&c. Large Paper, handsomely bound, half-leather, cloth sides 420... 10 6 
YEAR of SPORT and NATURAL HISTORY: Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, "Faleonry, ‘and Fishing. 

Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURKD. With numerous beautiful Illustrations. 4to. 210 ..10 6 
FOX-HOUND, FOREST, and PRAIRIE. By Captain PRENNELL-ELMHIRST (** Brooksby ” 5" Iilus- 

trated by J. Sturgess and J. Marshbman. With 4 ——- Coloured ee and 50 pages in 

the Text 10 6 5 6 
(A.).—The DEEKR FORESTS of SCOTLAND. Mlusteated by A. ‘Saute. Large Paper, only 

600 copies printed. Folio, 50s. 50 0 31 6 
HAWKER (Col. P.), The DIARY of (Author of * Instructions to Young Spestewen’ . 1802-1853. w ith an 

Introduction by Sir R. PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. Witb Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. ... 32 0 ... 10 6 
CHASSERESSE (DIANE).—SPORTING SKETCHES. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ... C'S) 
KIRBY (Ff. V.), F.ZS.—!IN HAUNTS of WILD GAME: a Hunter- Naturalist’s Wanderings from 

Kahblamba to Limbombo. With a Portrait, numerous by Cc. and 

Demy 8vo. 23 0 12:0 
SANDEMAN (F.). ANGLING TRAVELS in NORWAY. With numerous  Mustrations by Pencil, Brash, 

and Camera, and Coloured Illustrations of Salmon Flies by the Author. 8vo. ... wo 6 OO 2. 
SPORT. By W. BROMLBY- DAVENPORT. Illustrated by Lieut.-Gen. H. Hope Crealock, OB.. u- 86 uw Eee 

Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's Buildi: Lane, E. 
JOHN C. PRANCIS at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
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